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Around the Round Table.... 

| Wi11am BENTON, who became vice-president of the University of 
Ca) Chicago in 1937, was recently appointed special assistant to the 
Chancellor of the University. One of his special interests at the 
University has been the development of educational broadcasting, and he has 
been closely identified with the growth of the RounD TABLE during the last five 
years. Mr. Benton was graduated from Yale University in 1921. The following 
year he entered the advertising business, and, in 1929, in association with 
Chester Bowles, he organized the Benton and Bowles Agency. He retired from 
the advertising business in 1935 and joined the University’s administration two 
years later. He is vice-chairman of the Committee for Economic Development 
and chairman of the Board of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Incorporated. 


RoseErt K. Lamp, at the present time, is serving as National Legis- 
lative Representative of the United Steelworkers of America, and 

a he is the secretary of the Legislative Committee of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. He received his A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University. For a while he was a yeuiber of ‘the faculty of Harvard 
University and later was a professor of economics at Williams College. He has 
been active in national affairs, and he formerly served as special investigator for 
the Senate Civil Liberties Committee; as staff director of the House Committee 
on Migration; and as staff director of the Senate Committee on Small Business. 


the chairman of the Planning Committee of the War Production 

Board and has been recently associated with the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. He attended the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he received his B.S. and M.A. degrees, and he was granted an LL.B. degree from 
Georgetown University. Mr. Nathan was, for five years, chief of the National In- 
come Division of the Department of Commerce, and he has been a consulting 
economist to the President’s Committee on Economic Security, the National 
Resources Planning Board, and the United States Army. He is a regular con- 
tributor to professional and popular magazines and is the author of National In- 
come in the United States, 1929-1935 (1936) and Mobilizing for Abundance (1944). 


| : RoBERT NATHAN, Deputy Director for Reconversion, was formerly 


ARE WE UNPREPARED 
FOR PEACE? 


Mr. Benton: I am glad that our announcer labeled us “observers” instead 
of labeling the three of us as “experts” on this subject, as the announcers so 
often do on these RounpD TABLEs. 


Mr. NaTHAN: The question of our preparedness for peace is much too big a 
subject for any one person or small group, such as the three of us, to regard our- 
selves absolute experts. 


Mr. Lams: The C.1.0., Nathan, does not believe that there are any experts 
in Washington or elsewhere on this subject, and I do not pretend to be one. 


Mr. BENTON: I agree with the C.I.0. Fourteen days ago all of us were un- 
prepared for today. Thirteen days ago came the announcement of the atomic 
bomb. This brought in a new age and split our tentative thoughts and plans 
right along with splitting the atom. 

Last Sunday, Chancellor Hutchins discussed atomic energy on this program 
in what was perhaps the most important Rounp TABLE in our history. Maybe 
we should begin today where he and his colleagues left off. Before discussing 
whether our economy is prepared for peace on the economic front (on which, 
perhaps, the three of us are best informed), let me ask you whether you-believe 
that we are morally prepared for peace and whether we are prepared in our rela- 
tionship with other nations and the rest of the world. What would you say about 
our morals?? 


Mr. NATHAN: I would not hesitate to say that we are not prepared for the 
atomic age. Society perhaps is never prepared for such sudden events and cer- 
tainly not adequately for such huge and big events. Unfortunately, in many 
ways, our religious and our social science leaders have not been able to bring us 
up to date. We still cling to the concepts of dog eat dog of the Stone Age; we 
still believe that might makes right; and we still believe in the survival of the 


tSee Reuben Gustavson, Robert M. Hutchins, and William F. Ogburn, Atomic 
Force: Its Meaning for Mankind, a University of Chicago Rounp TABLE transcript, 
No. 386, broadcast August 12, 1945. 


fittest. In a world where we have developed steam and electricity and radio and 
now atomic power, jet-propelled planes, and B-29’s and V-1’s and V-2’s, we 
must learn to live with each other peacefully and not have this old dog-eat-dog 
provision. 


Mr. Lams: We face today the greatest responsibility in American history. 
As the custodians of atomic power, we have become, militarily and politically, 
the most powerful nation in the world. It remains to be seen whether we can live 
up to these responsibilities, economically and spiritually. We need to reexamine 
our commitments under the San Francisco Charter. No one can doubt, today, 
that the whole world now stands or falls together. 


Mr. NATHAN: The United States has demonstrated during the war that it is 
the most powerful economic nation in the world, and, unless we take the leader- 
ship and the responsibility for world organization and world peace, I am afraid 
that no one else is going to. 


_ Mr. Benton: I should give one illustration to show that we are, I believe, 
morally unprepared for this leadership. Our people today in this country seem 
to have their minds on the lifting of gas-rationing, the resumption of racing, con- 
vention travel on the trains, and so on. Only yesterday, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson announced an early end to the rationing of beef, veal, and ham. Yet 
today, on this day of prayer for the blessings of peace announced by President 
Truman, the Viennese are trying to exist on the food allowance of Buchenwald. 
Anderson is ignoring these needs. And in Snyder’s recent report (your boss, 
Nathan) to the President, he advocated minimum requirements to assist the 
liberated countries as a part of economic planning but not on moral or humani- 
tarian grounds. Apparently we are not prepared to ration ourselves so that 
others may eat.? 


2 In his report to the President of August 15, 1945, John W. Snyder, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, said, in part: 

“T do not minimize the task ahead, but Iam confident of the outcome. The American 
people have overcome the problems of war. It is unthinkable that we should not over- 
come the problems of the peace. 

“We know that for a period we shall experience sharp unemployment. This is the 
inevitable result of men and women being released from war work and the armed serv- 
ices faster than it is possible for business to re-employ them. 

“But we are not going back to long periods of mass unemployment. Labor is deter- 


The University of Chicago ROUND TABLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


As an ex-professor and a C.1.0. representative, Lamb, would you say that we 
are prepared in our relationship with other nations and the world? 


Mr. Lamp: This atomic power is as great as the discovery of fire. We must 
_ raise the standards of living of all Americans; change the face of the country; 
and help the rest of the world to lift itself to our levels. The threat which Church- 
ill described, saying that in four years any other country can duplicate the atom- 
ic bomb, is also the greatest potential opportunity for the whole world. 


Mr. NatHANn: Truman himself has stated that we must continue and that 
we cannot stop the research on this bomb. I would like to make one point which 
I think emphasizes the importance of atomic energy. We might find it hard to 
realize that at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, with just the two bombs, there were 
probably as many, if not more, casualties—that is, people killed—as there were 
in the entire American armed forces through the whole war. 


Mr. BEnTON: The state of our unpreparedness in the political arena is per- 
haps brought out by two stories on the front page of the Washington Post this 


mined, businessmen are determined, farmers are determined, the man in the street and 
his Government are determined, that we shall put our productive capacity to work pro- 
ducing goods and services for peace. And we shall need these goods for we have a pent 
up demand at home and abroad that together will tax for some time our capacity to 
produce. 

“None of our economic planning would be complete without special recognition of 
the urgent needs of the liberated areas. We must play our part in supplying the mini- 
mum requirements to assist these countries to get back on their feet, not only to pre- 
serve peace and order, but so that once more they can take their place as suppliers and 
customers in a prosperous world economy. . 

“To preserve peace and order, we must assume our share of responsibility for meet- 
ing the needs of the liberated areas. Victory in the Pacific does not lessen the hunger of 
the liberated people in Europe and adds the needs of the liberated areas in the Pacific. 

‘Needs for food, textiles, coal, transportation and machinery will become more ur- 
gent as winter approaches. The 1945 European harvest, for instance, is expected to be 
10 to 15 per cent below that of last fall, and millions of Europeans are living on rations 
that provide less than bare minimum requirement of 2,000 calories per day. As long as 
men remain hungry or cold they cannot perform the physical labors which are required 
to rebuild their countries and restore their economies. 

“Cutbacks in military requirements should release somewhat larger quantities of 
supplies for shipment to the distressed countries. In addition, increased amounts of 
transportation equipment, machinery, etc., now can be allocated for transfer to coun- 
tries which depend on them for immediate rehabilitation. 

“The President, in his report to the nation on the Potsdam Conference, made it 
clear that the United States must play its part in providing the means to help liberated 
Europe regain her feet..... ” (New York Times, August 16, 1945). 
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morning. In one column is reported a statement by the House Naval Subcom- 
mittee, which, after traveling throughout the Pacific, issued a document three 
hundred pages long. This document, which must have been largely written be-- 
fore the atomic bomb dropped, includes the following recommendation: 

“For our own security, the security of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
peace of the Pacific, the United States should have dominating control over the 
former Japanese mandated islands of the Marshalls, the Carolines, the Mari- 
anas .... and over the outlying Japanese islands of the Izus, the Bonins, the 
Ryukyus.” 

Right in the next column is the report of General Arnold. I am sure that you 
remember his statement that one extraordinary development is that today, 
guided missiles, by the refinement of their controls, can be achieved so that 
exact hits can be made on targets of a mile square or less at any part of the 
world from any part of the world. 


Mr. NATHAN: That is very important. That means that you can send a mis- 
sile some twelve thousand fine hundred miles and hit the target within a mile 
square. 

Let us assume that all these statements are correct. How soon do you think 
that this whole development of atomic energy might reach some fulfilment 
where it can be used for practical purposes? 


Mr. Benton: I can state only that when the fundamental research, which 
led up to the atomic bomb, was launched some three years back, no one at that 
time could have remotely anticipated that the thousand or fifteen hundred 
physicists assigned this problem could have gotten so far as they did as quickly 
as they did. Today anyone who reads the Smyth Report with any care sees the 
promise of very quick and rapid progress. The University of Chicago has just 
formed an institute of nuclear studies to accelerate that progress.3 

I think that we must assume that the answer could be right around the cor- 
ner, with tremendous potential implications for our economy. 


3 The War Department last week released an extensive report by Professor H. D. 
Smyth of Princeton University on the story of the atomic bomb. In this report Profes- 
sor Smyth said that “a great industry might eventually arise, comparable perhaps with 
the electronic industry.”’ However, it was pointed out in the report that the growth 
would probably be slow over a period of many years. Professor Smyth sees “no im- 
mediate prospect of running cars with nuclear power or lighting houses with radio- 
active lamps, although there is a good probability that nuclear power for special pur- 
poses could be developed within ten years and that plentiful supplies of radioactive 
material can have a profound effect on scientific research, and perhaps on the treatment 
of certain diseases in a similar period” (see the discussion of the Smyth Report by 
Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of the New York Times, in the New York Times, 


August 16, 1945). 
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44 post WAR 


Mr. Lamps: This seems to me to mean that, at the close of the greatest war in 
history, our American economy is the most vulnerable of all the Allied nations. 
The others have the problem of reconstruction and rehabilitation, and here in 
America we have to learn how to live with our abundance. 


Mr. BEnTon: Let us go back to the political front to finish up these ques- 
tions of ours about the enormous importance to the future of the unleashing of 
atomic energy. I would like to refer to last Sunday’s Rounp TABLE, in which 
Mr. Hutchins compared the atomic bomb to the fear of damnation. He expressed 
the hope that it might frighten us into that “Christian character and those 
righteous actions and those positive political steps necessary to the creation of a 
world society, not a thousand or five hundred years hence, but now.”’ 


~ Mr. Natuan: That bring us up right to the moment and to asking ourselves 
where we are today, It is well for us to keep in mind the importance of atomic 
energy and what is going to happen in the coming years—not too many years 
but soon. But today we have to begin to think about what is in the picture for 
the immediate future. 


Mr. Benton: Let us transfer over to a discussion of where we are from the 
standpoint of our domestic economic problems. Suppose you describe to us, 
Nathan, how you think we arrived where we are—and where we are. 


Mr. Natuan: First of all, I believe that our audience appreciates very well 
that we have just come through a tremendous and major accomplishment in 
mobilizing America’s resources for war. In 1939 we had ten million unemployed, 
and our national income was way down. In 1944 we achieved a gross national 
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production in America of some two hundred billion dollars. We in the Unitec 
States produced almost as much munitions as all the rest of the world put to. 
gether. 


Mr. Lams: That is exactly what we are up against. We are going, when that 
is withdrawn (and it is being withdrawn every day), to fall from those heights 
Where do we land? 


Mr. BEnTON: Senator Mead’s report, even before the atomic bomb and be 
fore Russia entered the war, looked at this problem which you just sketched 
Lamb. His report seemed to indicate that we had not gone far enough in pre. 
paring for the contingency with which we are now suddenly face to face. 


Mr. Lams: The Mead Committee makes the Army and Navy the targets fo. 
its criticism, and they deserve it. They were continuing the highest demands fo: 
men and material when they did not need them. By doing so, they preventec 
any chance for planning large-scale reconversion. 


Mr. Benton: There is not any doubt but that the Army have been special 
ists in waste, but war is waste. 

However, one very symbolic thing happened last week which interested m« 
a great deal. The statements of Secretary Stimson and General Marshall tool 
the adamant position, even after they knew of the atomic bomb and after they 
knew of Russia’s entry into the war, that we must continue with seven mil 
lion men in the Army. It was still the same seven million of which they talkec 
earlier. 

As for the Navy, Admiral Mitschener, sometime back, stated that the Japa 
nese fleet was no longer effective as a fighting force. Yet right up until after th 
fall of Japan, the Navy kept on building its ships, and there was no plan fo 
quick demobilization. 


Mr. Natuan: Be that as it may, we do find ourselves at the end of the Japa 
_nese war with relatively moderate reconversion. We have had three months be 
tween V-E Day (I hope that V-J Day will be here soon) and the end of the Japa 
nese fighting, and we had only a moderate release of resources. Therefore, wi 
have just been able barely to get under way. We are, therefore, now faced witl 
a very tremendous job of suddenly converting the American economy from wa 
to peace and doing it very quickly. 


Mr. Benton: Let us pass on into the area which you sketched, Nathan. 
suggest that, in analyzing this transition period, we break our discussion dow: 
into two broad areas which seem to me to be the two major problems on th 
economic front. The first area is: How are we going to get our production ma 
chine going again in view of the fact that we are caught flatfooted, more or les: 
owing to the sudden termination of the Japanese war? The second area involve 
the whole problem of inflation or deflation. | 
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Mr. NATHAN: Unfortunately, a machine and a plant that have been producing 
bombs and ammunition just cannot be taken and overnight be put into the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. The automobile industry, for example, is going to re- 
quire perhaps nine to twelve months before it reaches peak rates of production, 
and the construction industry may very well take a year and a half to two years 
before it can get going. 


The problem is one which industry itself must deal with, to a very large ex- 
tent. It must organize its tools; its jigs; its dies; its fixtures; fill up its piplines of 
raw materials and components; it must organize its sales force. There is a real 
job for private industry to do in the immediate months ahead to get this ma- 
chine going on civilian production. 


Mr. Benton: There is not any doubt of that. In 1939, prior to the launching 
of our war economy, only one person out of twenty was working for the federal 
government, and nineteen out of twenty were working in industry. 

The Committee for Economic Development, in which, as vice-chairman, I 
have been interested in the last three years, is issuing a very significant report 
tomorrow, which our listeners may perhaps be able to read about more fully in 
their newspapers. After three years of work we have secured estimates from 
thousands of American manufacturers on their plans for production in the first 
year after the transition period, when they are reconverted and back into pro- 
duction. They estimate that they will be producing 42 per cent more goods than 
they were in 1939, and these estimates, translated into employment figures, 
show a total number of employed civilians at about fifty-three million and five 
hundred thousand. 


Mr. Lams: You call these estimates; I call them “guesstimates.”’ I am more 
pessimistic. Business does not seem to be keeping in mind that the buying power 
of the average American family is already falling rapidly today. 


Mr. Benton: Lamb, you remind me of a little story for which I hold no par- 
ticular brief, but let us hope that there may be something to it. I heard the 
community chairman of the C.E.D. in Peoria tell this story. He told about a 
teacher who put a mark on a blackboard twelve inches long and asked the sixty 
students in her class to guess the length of that mark on the blackboard. Many 
guessed ten inches; some, fifteen inches; but there was not a student in the class 
who guessed the exact twelve inches. Yet the average of the estimate of those 
sixty.students came out to be exactly twelve inches. 


Mr. NatuAn: I hope that you are right, but I do not think that whether the 
estimates are go per cent or 99 per cent or 80 per cent right is the most important 
thing. It seems to me that what is encouraging is that the employers in private 
industries are optimistic rather than pessimistic. 

Secondly, we must emphasize the fact that during the period ahead we must 
have competition; we must have the opportunity for small business and new 
business to come in; and we must avoid the monopolistic developments of the 
past. ; 


Mr. Lams: But we also need a program. 
Mr. NATHAN: Without any question! That brings me to another point. We 
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‘may have misled our listeners to the extent of believing that private business is 

going to have to do all of this. Now that is not the fact. Government has a big 
Tesponsibility. We did not achieve full mobilization for war without intelligent 
government planning and government action; and, in the transition in the 
months ahead, it is going to have the job not only of lifting controls, which we 
have already accomplished to a very large extent, but also of giving priority as- 
sistance; of helping break bottlenecks; of getting rid of the war plants and the 
surplus properties quickly; of getting them into use; and of getting tax policy 
and other policies organized so that private employers can go ahead and employ 
people quickly. 

Mr. Benton: Let me get back one second to C.E.D. estimate, because I do 
not want to be in the position of claiming that that is an actual forecast. I agree 
thoroughly with you that the best that we can say for it (but this in itself is im- 
portant) is that it shows that individual businessmen by the thousands are 
planning and working for higher levels of employment. 


Mr. NATHAN: That is helpful. 
Mr. Lams: But, Benton, we need other plans. 
Mr. BENTON: Yes, certainly! 


Mr. Lamps: Last summer we missed the bus when we failed to pass the Mur- 
ray-Kilgore Reconversion Bill. We must get plans for unemployment benefits, 
for transportation allowances to transfer workers out of stranded war centers, 
for large-scale public works, and for an over-all program for postwar full produc- 
tion and employment. 


Mr. BENTON: There is not any doubt that we need to plan in many areas. I 
also agree with Nathan’s comment of a moment ago that we must plan for com- 
petition if we are going to have a free economy. There has been too much public 
planning against competition. We must reexamine the combinations in restraint 
of trade on the part of both business and labor; the abuses in the patent laws; 
the international cartels; price-fixing; and other such questions. 

Mr. Natuan: Right! 

Mr. Lams: Benton, let me remind you that two to three million war workers 
were laid off this week. These people who are being laid off want to know where 
their next jobs are coming from. The war has already shown them what they can 
have in improved food, clothing, and shelter. 

Mr. NaTHAN: What we have to do, of course, is to get the production ma- 
chinery moving and moving very fast. I have tried to point out some of the im- 
plications and some of the responsibilities of government and business. There is 
only one way to get people off the unemployed list and that is to get production 
up and have a stable, orderly reconversion. 
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Mr. Benton: That brings us to the second general area under problems of! 
transition—to the whole question of what is involved in the danger of inflation 
on the one hand, or the danger of deflation, on the other. 


Mr. NATHAN: Very briefly, we are faced with both inflation and deflation ir 
the months ahead. 


Mr. Lamps: You are right. We are faced with one of the most peculiar eco. 
nomic periods in our history. 


Mr. NATHAN: Right! So far as prices are concerned, we must keep prices ai 
a stable level in the months ahead. After the Armistice of World War I we hac 
about as much inflation as we had during the war. It is just as dangerous thi: 
time. We are going to have lots of industries and lots of products which canno: 


be produced in adequate quantity immediately, and we must keep those price: 
down. 


Mr. Lams: You are talking about inflation. 


Mr. NAtHAn: Right! 


i2 


Mr. Lams: We in the C.1.0. are worrying about inflation, about uncontrolled 
price increases, and we want prices controlled in the reconversion period. 


Mr. Natuan: And inventory controls, too. 


Mr. Lams: But we also face deflation and the loss of buying power through 
unemployment for a short time. 


Mr. Natuan: There is no question about that, and those people who think 
that the only way to fight inflation in selected areas is by dropping the total 
amount of purchasing power are just talking nonsense. What we must do is to 
hold prices down where necessary, and, at the same time, see to it that our total 
buying power does not fall. 

We are faced with a dangerous drop in buying power. You are absolutely 
right, Lamb. We will have elimination of overtime; we are having people down- 
graded from high-wage to low-wage industries; and we have unemployment. 
We must do something about deflation. 


Mr. Lams: Furthermore, there is much talk about labor disputes. Labor dis- 
putes will be kept at a minimum by full production and full employment. Those 
who advocate drastic controls on labor are the same people who are unwilling to 
talk about assuring full production and full employment. 


Mr. Natuan: I think that you are right. The way to fight deflation is: (1) 
through an adequate unemployment compensation bill (and Congress will be 
called back to consider that very shortly); (2) through undertaking adequate 
wage policies, which means flexibility in wage rates and raising the minimum 
wages from where they are at the present time (President Truman already 
stated a position on that last night); and, (3) through an intelligent tax policy 
which gives opportunity for people to buy and to consume and to produce. 


4 President Truman issued an executive order which eased wage and price controls 
on August 18, 1945. The order “‘(1) provides that labor disputes which would interrupt 
work contributing to the production of military supplies or interfere with effective 
transition to a peace-time economy are disputes which interrupt work contributing to 
the effective prosecution of the war, and would be subject to the same penalties that 
were applied to disputes in war plants; (2) makes it possible for employers to grant wage 
and salary increases without government approval, provided that such incréases will 
not be used as the basis for seeking an increase in price ceilings, or if such increases 
are necessary to correct maladjustments or inequities which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peace-time economy; (3) provides for continuance of the stabi- 
lization of the nation’s economy by using all the powers of the stabilization act to pre- 
vent either inflation or deflation and while so doing modifying price and wage controls 
consistent with an orderly transition from war to peace” (New York Herald Tribune 


August 19, 1945). 
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Mr. Benton: By listening to you two men who study these subjects here in 
Washington, I have confirmed a statement in the Committee for Economic 
Development’s policy statement dealing with the removal of postwar controls. 
As Lamb has said, we have a mixed and absolutely unique situation. We do have 
the danger of inflation in certain areas, and the OPA must be kept going and 
must be supported. We cannot build buildings and houses fast; and if we did 
not have rent control, for example, rents would skyrocket in many areas. 


Mr. NATHAN: And we would soon have a serious deflation. 


Mr. BENTON: I need to say something for the OPA here, because my old 
partner, Chester Bowles, who is the head of the OPA, seems to be following the 
most thankless job and the most thankless road in Washington. I like any chance 
which I have to pay tribute to the job which he has done. 


Mr. NATHAN: We will say “Amen”’ to that. 


Mr. Benton: Let us get on to the second major area in our domestic eco- 
nomic policy—the problem for the long pull. When we get through and finish 
these transition problems and have met the pent-up demand, we are into the 
long-pull area. 


Mr. Lams: Labor sees this as a problem of purchasing power—not merely 
for labor but for American workers, farmers, and independent business. Judge 
Vinson says, ““We must learn to live 50 per cent better than ever before.”’ This 
means higher average wage rates and higher minimum wages. For example, we 
are urging Congress to pass the sixty-five-cent minimum wage amendments now 
before it. 


Mr. NATHAN: The implication of your statement is that in a fundamental 
sense we are not prepared for the longer-term economic problems. I am inclined 
to agree with you. We have had a number of statements, a number of agencies, 
and a number of organizations in the United States which have come out and 
said, “We are in favor of full employment.’’ But what worries me is that they 
are in favor of it in terms of words, but they do not fully realize that this is going 
to be a tough problem and a tough achievement. We have the resources to do 
it; and we have the needs, for the people want the things. But to attain it and 
to overcome recurring depressions is not going to be an easy job, and we have 
some tough thinking and some tough planning ahead to accomplish it. 


Mr. Benton: When you mention resources, let us not forget again atomic 
energy. The Smyth Report, recently issued, states that the plant out there in 
Pasco released enough energy to heat the Columbia River, perhaps to the point 
of endangering the lives of the salmon. If this new atomic energy is going to pro- 
vide heat and power, perhaps, in the near future, the only reason for considering 
a Missouri Valley Authority will be for flood control and not for power. And the 
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problems which may face John Lewis and his coal miners, when coal does no 
fill the key spot in the economy which it has occupied, no man can foresee. 


Mr. Lamp: There is no question but that the events of the last two week 
have completely transformed the outlook for American industry. The Adminis 
tration and Congress and the American people must have a program. For thi 
we need to call together the ablest representatives of all groups in industry an 
labor and agriculture to advise the President. And we should pass, within th 
next three months, an adequate legislative program and, if necessary, issu 
executive orders to back it up. 


Mr. NATHAN: One thing which is encouraging is that the hearings on th 
Murray Full Employment Bill are going to begin here in Washington on Tue: 
day. The Murray Full Employment Bill should be understood by the America 
people, and I think that it will be backed and sponsored by the American peopl 
That bill provides a mechanism whereby each year, and with interval check: 
the Administration does submit to the Congress and to the American public 
coordinated budget which says, ‘‘Here’s what the country is going to go throug 
as we best see it’’—and something like these estimates of C.E.D., but we hop 
that they are the best, though. They are going to present this budget and the 
present a program as to how to achieve full employment.s 

That is what we need—an integrated, coordinated set of policies, no matte 
how difficult they are, or how hard they are to swallow. 


Mr. Lams: But this bill is not a cure-all. We in the C.1.O. believe in it, « 
course, and see it as a great opportunity and are delighted to have over a hur 
dred congressmen already sponsoring the bill, but other measures must also k 
passed—measures for social security; health; housing; and other means of i 
creasing the welfare of the American people. 


Mr. Natuan: A complete program. 


Mr. BEnTon: I welcome these hearings on the Murray Bill, and it is a gre: 
chance for the education of the American people. I also like your idea, Lamb, 
calling in the top experts of the country to advise the President upon how tl 
government and other groups in the economy can best play their roles in lookir 
toward full employment and high production. 

May I say that we might differ, the three of us, on certain techniques, pr 
cedures, and legislative courses, but I think that we can all agree with the se 
tion of John Snyder’s report to the President of last week in which he set fort 


‘For a discussion of the Murray Bill, including the complete text of the Full E1 
ployment Act of 1945, see Neil Jacoby, James Patton, and George Stigler, The Murr 
Bill: A Means to Full Employment? a University of Chicago RounD TABLE transcrij 
No. 378, broadcast June 17, 1945. 
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the objectives for national economic policy. He defined these as four major 
objectives: (x) jobs for all those willing and able to work; (2) a steadily rising 
standard of living; (3) stabilization of our economy to avoid disastrous inflation 
or deflation; and, (4) equally important, increased opportunities for farmers and 
businessmen.® 
We have agreed that we are morally unprepared for the problems ahead of us. 
Perhaps we were not morally prepared for war, but who ever is? We further 
agree that we are unprepared for the problem of our relationships with the rest 
of the world. We may have only three or four years to organize to prevent the 
extermination of the race. 
We seem to disagree upon the extent to which we are unprepared economi- 
cally on the domestic front. Lamb, representing the C.1.0., is more pessimistic 
about the immediate future than Nathan and I. After a brief transition of unem- 


6 The Snyder Report of August 15, 1945, said, in part (see note 2 above): 


“Our total victory over our enemies was the inevitable and just product of our total 
mobilization for war. The same energies, the same skills, the same cooperation that won 
the war must now be directed toward the winning of a total and stable prosperity in 
peace. 

“The outlook for this peacetime victory is bright, but it will not be won easily or 
immediately. There should be no mincing of words. The sudden termination of the 
major portion of war contracts will cause an immediate and large dislocation of our 
economy. Our nation will undergo the shock of considerable but temporary unemploy- 
ment. The severity of this shock is increased by the sudden ending of the war..... We 
hope to achieve plant reconversion in a relatively few months, but a full peacetime foot- 
ing cannot be achieved that soon. 

“The job ahead is one of redirecting from war to peace the four main resources from 
which the wealth of our economy springs: our manpower, our raw materials, our plant 
and equipment, and our managerial know how. 

“The goal of our economy now that peace has come is in a sense the same as it was 
in war: production. 

“Only a peacetime production, vastly expanded over anything this or any other na- 
tion has ever seen, will make possible the attainment of the four major economic objec- 
tives which face us in the months ahead. These objectives I conceive to be: 


“(r) Jobs for all those willing and able to work. 

“(2) A steadily rising standard of living. 

“(3) Stabilization of our economy to avoid disastrous inflation or deflation. 

“(4) Increased opportunities for farmers and business men. 

“Tn fact, the urgent need to increase peacetime production is the keystone of all the 
Government’s economic policy and planning. Every step taken by the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and every policy and action of the agencies which 
this office coordinates, is oriented to this central goal” (New York Times, August 16, 


1945). 
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ployment, Nathan and I feel that our economy has a good chance, if we adopt 
the right policies, to gather steam and prosper for an indeterminate period. 

We all three agree, however, upon the need of quickly developing govern- 
ment policies for the transition measures, such as unemployment insurance, 
taxation, and many others. We all fear the collapse of the economy after a period 
of seeming prosperity. Plans should be laid right now for this future contingency, 
' for what we may do now may be determinate then. 

The atomic bomb confirms the words of a wise old aunt of mine, the daughter 
of missionaries, born in Asia, who said, “There is nothing ahead of humanity but 
to build up a brotherhood of the children of God, or go to destruction.” 
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The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by sta Lf research and is not 
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What Do You Think? 


- Do you think that the sudden termination of the war left America unpre- 
pared for the serious problems of peace? What evidences do you see of both 
preparedness and unpreparedness? Are the American people, in your opinion, 
ready to accept their moral responsibilities in the world? What is the relation 
between a successful solution of our domestic problems and the acceptance of 
our role in world affairs? 


. Do you agree that, in order to achieve full production and full employment, 
this country must have a basic, coordinated, and integrated plan? What is 
the responsibility of the government? How far do you think business can and 
should assume the responsibility for high levels of production? What is the 
responsibility of each individual citizen? 


. Why does Lamb call the immediate future “peculiar” in American economic 
history? What is ‘“‘inflation’’? ‘‘Deflation’’? Discuss how each affects the 
economy as a whole. Why is some unemployment inevitable in the change- 
over period from wartime to peacetime industry? How can such temporary 
unemployment be saved from becoming chronic unemployment? Do you 
agree that insuring high levels of employment will greatly lessen labor dis- 
putes? 


. Why does Lamb emphasize the importance of increased and adequate social se- 
curity provisions during the period of reconversion? And as a future “hedge”’ 
against serious depressions? Do you favor increasing unemployment benefits, 
for example? What other means of maintaining consumer buying power do 
you suggest? How broad should government social security legislation be? 


. Would you favor a program which would provide vocational training for war 
workers and veterans? Provisions for completing the education of these 
groups? How far should such programs go? How successful would they be in 
temporarily removing workers from the labor market? What plans do you 
think should be made for a program of public works? 


. Discuss the program for maintaining full employment as set forth in the 
Murray Bill. Do you think that it offers a plan by which the economy may 
operate more effectively through integrated and coordinated effort? How 
does the Murray Bill compare with the Beveridge Plan? Which plan do you 
think offers the better program for the United States? 


. What is your community doing to assist in an orderly change to peacetime 
status? What is your responsibility in this task? Do you think that the Ameri- 
can people are prepared to cope with the problems of unemployment, taxa- 
tion, housing, health, and other similar problems which they face today? 
What is the relation of freedom and democracy to these problems? 
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